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LITERARY NOTICES. 





‘Tales of the West, by the author of Letters from the East. 
New-York. 2 vols. pp. 400. J.&J. Harper. 1525. 
WE have perused this work with much gratification. The 

language is chaste and impressive—the portraits natural, 

and the descriptions vivid. The author has evidently be- 
stowed much care and attention in forming a manly and 
classic style of composition. The volumes contain seven 
different tales, denominated ‘Valley of the Lizard,” ‘“‘ The 

Miner,” “ The Exile,” ‘‘ The Legend of Pacorva,” “‘ Wes- 

jey and his Disciple,” “ St. Martin’s Isle,” and “The Power 

of Afection.” They display an intimate knowledge of hu- 
nan nature, and the deeper feelings of the heart. | 

The first sketch, entitled ‘‘ The Valley of the Lizard,” is 
of a novel character; embracing the history of a strange, 
but not unusual disposition, subjected to an unconquerable 
thirst after wild and hazardous enterprise. The subject is 

a native of the hamlet of Landiwednac, which is situated 

in a wild valley, opening on the sea, and enclosed on each 

side by barren eminences, in the vicinity of the Lizard 

Point, which, in spite of its ragged, and often ominous as- 

pect, contained many a sweet and tranquil spot. Here 

was Rosemaine born—and educated, as far as his wild and 
untractable spirit would suffer the restraints which were 
necessarily imposed upon him. His parents desired to 
bring him up to some reputable calling ; but he looked with 
utter aversion on every proposal which they made. His 
eager and impetuous habits, led him rather to leave the 
tranquil joys of home, and engage in some coasting voyage | 
—to pass weeks of tempestuous weather at sea, and) 
to consider the risk and hazard of the enterprise the sum- 
mum bonum of existence. As Rosemaine advanced to 
years of maturity, these habits grew more settled, and at 
last entered fully into his nature. He became acquainted 
with a party of smugglers, and often joined them in their 
lawless depredations. This career could not be pursued | 
without peril, and the frequent skirmishes between his 
companions and the revenue officers, gave him an oppor-) 
tunity of signalizing himself by his intrepidity. He thus} 
became known to the officers of government, and a return) 
to his paternal roof would have been attended with the 
most fatal consequences. Thus situated, he was thrown 
completely on the mode of life upon which he had embark- 
ed. His bold, reckless, and daring spirit, soon elevated 
him: above his associates, and he was unanimously chosen 
commander of a fine fast-sailing brig. Under asmuggler’s 
flag, his name became the terror of the neighbouring coast. 

At length, after a long chase and desperate struggle with 

« king’s ship of far superior force, the brig was run ashore 

He fell, 

covered with wounds, and was left among the dead on the 

Returning animation warned him of 


and subsequently boarded by her conquerors. 


deck of the vessel. 
is dangerous situation ; and, as soon as he recovered suf- 
ficient strength, he threw himself from the side of the ves 
sel, and, with some difficulty, reached the shore. When his 
wounds were healed, he felt that his own country was no 
more a place of safety, and that he must quit it for a long 
and tedious exile. With this determination, he took leave 
of his parents, and started for Rio Janeiro, in South Ame- 
rica. In that city, he soon obtained the command of a 
merchant vessel, and several times doubled Cape Horn. 
rhe love of enterprise, which was the most predominant 
trait of his character, found ample exercise in these excur- 
sions. His bounding and impatient soul revelled in new 
delights ; but he so far subdued his ardent spirit, as to attach 
imself wholly to the path before him, thinking it one in 
which, with perseverance and address, he might reasona- 
bly expect success. Amorg other trading voyages, he at 
one time sailed up the Gulf of the Rio de la Plata, and en- 
‘cred, at last, the river Parana, The fatigues and priva-. 
ns of this journey afforded novelty in rapid and constant 


succession. The love of nature too, in these wanderings, {cellent moral lesson. It teaches the danger of yielding, in 
grew upon his soul— 9 feeling till then unknown to him. As | early life, to the unrestrained indulgence of passion or feel 
he advanced toward the western frontier of Brazil, the | ing of any kind--and inculcates contentment and resigna 
country became more thickly inhabited. One evening he | tion to that sphere in which Providence, in its benignity 
reached a village, and was hospitably entertained by its | has been pleased to place us. That the character so vividly 
curé. This divine was an emigrant from Spain, and had an | described in the disposition of Rosemaine, is not uncommon 
only sister, Isabella, as a companion. To her, Rosemaine |we are aware, from every day's experience. The love ot 
soon became attached by new bonds. The effect is thus de- | novelty, and an insatiable longing after varnished pleasures 
scribed by the author:—‘‘ To Rosemaine, in the ardour of | constitute features which are strongly marked in the lives 0! 
his feelings, this passion seemed heaven sent: his mind | many--but their possession does not furnish any correspond 
had, for years, been tossed and unsettled as a stormy sea: jing enjoyment to the evil effect which they have upon the 
disappointed, outlawed, he had brooded over fancied | vitiated heart. They continually lead to the fancied paths 
wrongs, and cherished feelings, to whose desperate course | of happiness, but when we are about to grasp the new-found 
Here a scene opened where || treasure, it flits away, and is soon discovered in some other 
With this excel 


peace was an utier stranger. 
happiness seemed to have taken up her dwelling place, and | place, and under different circumstances 
the anxious and harassed man dwelt on it with that intense-| lent lesson to be deduced, and from the general style ot 
ness which minds accustomed to violent extremes are apt to simplicity and chastity which adorns it, we think this pro 
feel. He told Isabel, with truth, that he deeply loved her, duction will prove an interesting addition to the numerous 
and a few days before he departed, vows of lasting affection | publications of the day 
were exchanged between them.”’ He soon left this seat of Decor thite wilt oil etnies wie endteentnt te 
pleasure, and, after two years of absence, returned in afflu-| our remarks and extracts from each of the “ Tales,” we will 
ence to claim his betrothed. The brother, who was a bigot, close this article by copying a short, but impressive ac 
could not reconcile the idea of his sister's marriage to one | count of the character and manner of the celebrated re 
whom he held as a heretic. But the lovers would not be | former Wesley.—“ It was about this time, that singular man 
dissuaded—they eloped, and reached Riv. where they whose fame end whose followers have since spread over 
were married. “ The wanderings of Rosemaine were new every part of the kingdom, first came to Cornwall, and its 
apparently ended: no more the sport of the waves, or doom- vicinity. Ww esle y found here a soul that invited his most zeal 
ed to journey through weary and distant scenes—the goal ous efforts, and repaid them with surprising success. He 
he had panted for was gained, and he might now bid his) ran his devoted course with delight, for he perceived thot 
spirit take its rest." Many months fled away in this intoxi- this rade and ardent people listened with eager and rapt at 
cating round of joy and delight——Rosemaiue felt often an tention to his discourses, which appealed at once to thei 
interest in the retrospect, while his eye lightened as he | hearts and senses. The effect was rapid and striking; it 
dwelt on the path he had traversed, and on his rise above de- | was the first time that religion, as well as its melting and 
pendence and persecution. These thoughtsy though pleas- terrible attributes, had been thus introduced, and its cause 
ing, were dangerous in the extreme, for they brought back | so pleaded with men of strong feelings and ungoverned pas 
on his soul the high and incessant emotions of the past. sions; to use one of the speaker's own figures—the strong 
This had its effect. In his evening walks, he again began | men bowed themselves, and their hearts, hard as their na 
to think of foreign climes and distant countries—and by de- tive rocks, were cleft asunder. This apostle of modem 
grees he became estranged from the joys of domestic hap- | times, unexhausted by fatigue, by the sultry heat, or win 
piness. He felt this alteration in his feelings, but could not | ter’s cold, came to the place w here a numerous assemblace 
account fer it. Years had effected no change in the beauty, impatiently awaited his arrival. His name was like the ga 
or the affections of his bride, but that beauty no longer was thering cry that once summoned the northern clan to its 
cherished, those affections no longer reciprocated. Why was plaided chief. The old and infirm left the cottage, from 
this? The spirit of Rosemaine had been ardent in its affec- which years before had never known them to wander, and 
tions, and his whole soul devoted to the object of his impe- leaning on their staff, hastened to the spot. The moth 
tuous love—* but he now paid the penalty of being too early | bore her children along distAnt and rugged paths, whil 
the subject of strong and vivid excitements; the native in- groups of every age, sex, and rank, passed eagerly on where 
subordination of his mind had been strengthened by the des- the minister was soon to arrive. Atthe moment he appear 
| perate emotions of his early career, aud his subsequent life, ed, there was neither murmur nor sound of exultation, but 
on which novelty, in every form, had rolled its perpetual | silence deep as the grave, and every look rested on his wit! 
tide, had unfitted him for calm and constant enjoyment, | an expression of unspeakable revereace and expectation- 
however exquisite.” Isabel, with silent anguish, beheld the | and his presence might well command these feelings: few 
decay of her husband’s affection, and after striving in vain, that ever gazed on that fine and majestic countenancr 
with every art which woman knows so well how to employ, | could afterwards banish it from memory. His large gray 
her spirit sunk beneath the load of sorrow which pressed eye had no fire of earthly passion; but, always animated 
| like an iceberg to her heart. Too late were the almost smo- | beamed full of pity and mercy—or far more seldom shot 
thered sparks of passion awakened in Rosemaine’s breast ‘forth terrors on the heads of the guilty. The love of riches 
When death was placing his ‘ signet on her brow,’ when the | he scorned—the love of women he knew not; but, to the 
cold and ruthless hand of the fell destroyer had seized her eternal interests of others gave every faculty of his power 
for its prey, then he awoke to a sense of his misery and guilt. | ful mind, every affection of his heart. His hair, white as 
| The blow could not be averted—Rosemaine felt his bercave- | silver, fell gracefully over his forehead and shoulders; his 
ment severely, and for a while yielded himself to grief. At | voice, though not strong, was perfectly clear and articulate 
last, however, his troubled soul, and active disposition, both land, in the deep silence alwavs preserved around, was 
found a soothing and congenial occupation in the delights |heard in the remotest parts of his congregation. They wer 
of travelling. For a while, this pleased, but the hey-day often gathered on the hill side, where it sloped gradually 
of youth had passed—feeling had had its widest range, and | down to the shore, or on a beach, emidst rocks, and the mur 
the ocean of his passions now began to subside—he sought | mur of waves. And here, when the sun gave his parting 
for enjoyment in vain until it was presented him in the bo- | beams to the scene of that silent multitude—moveless, en 
som of his native vale. There, settled on a farm, he lived | tranced in ear and eye by that look which told only, and tha 
to a good old age, and would often recount his travels and | voice of a si!ver sound which spoke only of things immortal 
career without a sigh disturbing the quiet of his retreat.” || —it seemed as if they mutually stood on the verge of earth 
It will be perceived, from this cursory and concise view |ly things, and that eternity, like the sea spreading far a! 
of the story, that its plot may be made subservient to au ex- | their feet, was open and present to their view 
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|very poor, these gifts are disposed of immediately, to de- | which hung over a dreary spot on the western horizon. A 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MEMOIR OF TOM JONES. } 


Tue following account of the purchase of the copy-right 
of this work, is given in the Atheneum, as heard by Mr. | 
Colquhoun, from the lips of Millar, the bookseller. 

Fielding being hard pressed for money to pay a twenty 
pound bill, took the manuscript as soon as finished to a se- 
cond-rate bookseller, who gave hima very faint hopes of pur-, 
chasing it at all, for, said he, “Ido not think the book will 
move.” He did not think any inducement could make him 
offer more than twenty-five pounds for it, and he could not 
make up his mind, till the next day, even to give that sum. | 
Fielding expected twice the sum—for the work had been 
approved of by some literary friends ; but he was so situated, 
that he replied, 

‘* Well, sir, I shall call to-morrow. 
for twenty-five pounds, for | am pressed for the money.” | 

Fielding, on his return home, met his friend Thomson, the 
poet, and told him of the negotiation. The poet, who was, 
sensible of the extraordinary merit of his friend’s produc- |’ 
tion, reproached him with his rash bargain, telling him if) 





— | 





The book is yours 


| 


he could cancel it he should endeavour to find a purchaser, || 
whose purse would do more credit to his judgment. Field- |) 
ing posted next morning to the bookseller, dreadfully ap- || 
prehensive that he would stick to his bargain. To his great ! 
joy, the ignorant trafficer in literature, returned the manu- |) 
script safely into his hand. 

Our author set off, with a gay heart, to his friend Thom- || 
son, and went, in company with him, to Mr. Andrew Mil- | 
lar—a popular bookseller at that day. Mr. M. was in the i 
habit of publishing no work of light reading, but on his |) 
wife's approbation; the work was therefore left with him, | 
and some days after, she having perused it, bid him by no H 
means to let it slip through his fingers. 

M. accordingly invited the two friends to meet him at a | 
coffee-house in the Strand, where, having disposed of au 
good dinner and two bottles of port, Thomson, at last, sug- | 
gested, I 

“ It would be as well if they proceeded to business.” I 

Fielding, still, with no little trepidation, arising from his, 
recent rebuff in another quarter, asked Millar what he had | 
concluded upon giving for his work ? 

“Tama man,” said Millar, “ of few words, and fond of || 
coming to the point; but really, after giving every conside- |) 
ration I am able to your novel, I do not think I can afford toll 








give you more than fwo hundred pounds for it.” | 

“ What!” exclaimed Fielding—*“ two hundred pounds !”’ i 

* Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar, “ indeed, [ am || 
sensible of your talents; but my mind is made up.” I 

“Two hundred pounds !"’ continued Fielding, in a tone || 
of perfect astonishment ; fwo hundred pounds, did you say ?” i 

“Upon my word, sir, | mean no disparagement to the 
writer, or his great merit; but myjmind is made up, and 1) 
cannot give one farthing more.” 

* Allow me to ask you,” replied Fielding, with undimi-) 
nished surprise—‘ allow me, Mr. Millar, to ask you—whe-| 
ther—you-—are—se—rious ?” I 

“ Never more so,” replied Millar, “ in all my life; and | 
{ hope you will candidly acquit me of every intention to 
injure your feelings, or depreciate your abilities, when I 
repeat that I positively cannot afford you more than two 
hundred pounds for your novel.”’ 

“ Then, my good sir,” said Fielding, recovering himself 
from this unexpected stroke of fortune, “ give me your 
hand; the book is yours. And, waiter,” continued he, | 
bring us a couple of bottles of your best port.” | 

Before Millar died he tad cleared eighteen thousand | 
pounds by Tom Jones, out of which he had the generosity | 
to make Fielding presents, at different times, of various 
sums, till they amounted to two thousand pounds. And he |! 
closed his life bequeathing a handsome legacy to each of 
Mr. Fielding’s sons.” 


\|is read, &c. Itis deposited at the synagogue, and is brought 


| tion was engaged by the furnace, in which were several sub- 


||used at dinner. 


| from her hand. 


—_ SET 


fray the expense of the feast, and assist the young couple | gentle breeze from that direction presently filled the sails 
in house-keeping. A friend on whom dependence can be and the gallant ship began to breast the waves, and threw 
placed, is stationed near the entrance of the apartment, to | up their white fringes against her varnished bows. “‘ Haul 
receive the guests as they arrive; another writes down each on board the fore-tack!” called the officer of the watch, 
person’s name and their gift, which is instantly deposited | and instantly the released sail fluttered in the increasing 
in a chest; and after all invited have arrived, it is locked) breeze; but scarcely was it set, when a sudden glare of 
and put in a place of safety. If any person invited is pre- lightning, broad and bright, illumined the whole concave 
vented attending, this circumstance does not prevent their arch of the heavens, and showed the ropes penciled in gilded 
gifts from being regularly sent in their names; but those strings among the tall masts and gleaming sails. They 
who are merely invited to tea and dance, are not expected | came a tremendous crash of thunder, and the rain fell fas; 
to bring any present. It may here be observed, that the and in large drops. “ Luff!” cried the officer, as the ship 
Jews consider it a highly meritorious act to promote mar- began to feel her canvas; but no sooner was the order issued 
riage, or in any way assist in its celebration; but those who than there was a rush of wind upon the waters, and the 


‘are in their year of mourning for a near relative may not ship heeled almost on her beam-ends, trembling under the 


attend a wedding feast, nor be seen where music or cards’ force of the gust, and roared among the tackling. “ Let fly 
form any part of the entertainment. Wednesday is the day| the topsail-sheets!—up with the helm!” vociferated the 
on which the Jews celebrate their marriages, anda second same voice that had before catled “luff; but the loud 
ball on Thursday evening concludes the feast; but if either) pjast, howling amidst the gloom, drowned all less powerful 
of the party have been previously married, Sunday is the sounds. Then came the tempest whirl, and took the sails 
day chosen, and music and dancing form no part of the en- back, the topmast went by the board, and the wheliming 
tertainment. The choice of Wednesday, for the above pur-) brine rushed over the decks, sweeping the unprepared to a 
pose, still continues among the Jews; but like many other watery grave. One sudden flash of light showed them 
of their observances, the original cause for selecting that) struggling with the stifling waves, and then they were for 
day has long ceased to exist, and had its origin simply be-| ever hidden by their curling tops, which sparkled in th 

cause, as the sanhedrin held its sitting on Thursday, the deep obscurity of night. 

newly married man could immediately bring his wife before | The hurricane soon passed away, but left this late so 
them, if he had any ground of complaint. |, beauteous an object, this work of art, a wreck upon tli 

The nuptial canopy is composed, in general, of crimson | troubled water. 

velvet; it is square, and supported at each corner by four) Day-light came, and all was calm and still; while the 

of the persons present; a piece of carpet is spread beneath! mainder of the harassed crew, so recently poised betwixt 
it, and the bridegroom and bride, the rabbi, and all con- || jjfe and death, were again at work, with cheering voice, 
cerned in the ceremony, stand under it while the contract equipping their floating home. Tales of the Sen 





to the house where the wedding is celebrated, by tiie ser- 
vants of the synagogue, and carried back as soon as the | 
ceremony is over. Sophia de Lissau. 


INSECT ARCHITECTS, 

Of the wonderful instinctive power and economy of the 
| bee, the ant, and the beaver, most of our readers are, no 
| doubt, well acquainted, though they may not be aware 
| that there is a species of insects whick even excel these in 

wisdom and policy. These are called termes, in naturai 

history, a genus of insects cf the order aptera; they are 

found in the East-Indies, Africa, and South-America. They 

build pyramidal structures, ten or twelve feet in height, and 
divided into appropriate apartments, magazines for provi- 
' sions, and arched chambers and galleries for communication. 
These structures are so firmly cemented, that they easily 
bear four men to stand upon them, and in the plains of Se- 
negal appear, at a distance, like the villages of the natives 
A portion only of these insects, not bigger than the larger 
2 <yecl : . : ants, are labourers, and these build the structures, procure 
rein Me — rhe — vapennen provisions for the males and females, and take care of the 
of pure silver in his furnace. Now he imagined he was suc- eggs. Another portion of the community act as superin- 
cessful in the great object of his past life, and that he should tendants over the labourers, or as guards eo detead thei 
soon realise a fortune by converting the baser into pure |}, i¢ations from intrusion or violence. When a breach is 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 

The following curious circumstance occurred a little time 
since at Tottenham :—A person who had mispent his time 
in search of the philosopher's stone, having left his labora- 
tory open, his servant-maid took the opportunity to attempt 
discovering the object of her master’s study. Her atten- 


stances. Her curiosity induced her to stir and try to bring 
out the materials with a very large spoon, which was always | 
To her confusion and surprise, it melted 
and fell to the bottom. Terrified by the circumstance, she 
flew from the room. Her master soon returned, and, on | 


metal; and, on the strength of this idea, he invited a large | age in the dwelling, they rush forward and defend the 


party to dine with him the next day, for the purpose of com- | a ntrance with great ferocity ; some o. them beating agains! 
municating his good fortune. He dic not sleep all that any hard substance, as a signal to the other guards, or as 
night for joy. The next day saw his table decked with encouragement to the ieeuens : they then retire, eed are 
the most costly viands. His friends congratulated him on succeeded by the labourers, each with a burthen of temper- 
every side. Inthe midst of this triumph, be missed the 4q mortar in his mouth, who diligently set about to ri 
large silver spoon, and asked where it was. The servant pair whatever injury has been ouetaheed. in aaene de 
now confessed she had been induced to try to extract the | mestic habits of these insects are no Jess remarkable than 
materials from the furnace with it, and that it had melted | tho of the bee. to which they in some degree assimilate 

The poor philosopher turned pale—the Eng. pays 

harmony of the day was disturbed—his friends retreated— 





COWARDS. 
It has become quite the vogue, in our refined age, to brand 
every man with this appellation, who refuses, or exhibits 
According to the modern 


and he still lies in a disconsolate state. 
A WEST-INDIA HURRICANE. 

Our small but beautiful ship of war lay becalmed, out of 

sight of land, in the regions of the West-Indics. The day 

was sultry in the extreme, and the officers and crew, op- 


English paper. 


any repugnance to fight a duel. 
vocabulary, he is a coward who feels unwilling to make « 
target of his carcass, and put himself up to be shot at, for 
: : the price of a like privilege with regard to some other bod, 
pressed with the scorching rays of an almost vertical sun,')....° ¢ ). : ; 
: ° . rhis fashion of two human beings planting themselves i 
sought refuge under the awnings, beneath which a gentle 


: : opposite positions at a certain measured distance—point 
air passed as the ship rose over the smooth undulating 


hich roll h " , } ing towards each other a cylindrical tube, crammed with 
waves, which rolled on without one ripple upon their calm ; °° Bos * 
é ’ PI * villainous salt-petre, brimstone, charcoal, and pellets o! 








JEWISH MARRIAGE. 

The marriage ceremony is always celebrated with splen- 
dour and show by the Jews, nor are the poorest among appearance; and though no breath of wind was yet stirring, 
them exempt from this custom. As every guest brings a and the ship lay listless and unmanageable on the heaving 
present, chiefly consisting of plate, accerding to ability ; the) ocean; yet the topsails were reefed, and the courses close 
lower orders especially, are anxious to invite as many as’ hauled up. During the first watch the weather still looked 
more portentous, and there was but one ominous interrup- 


bluc surface. 
As the sun went down, the atmosphere assumed a gloomy 


possible on that account; for which purpose they generally 
hire a public room, to accommodate such a large assem- tion to the darkness which had spread around it: it was 


blage;, and not unfrequently, when the wedded pair ave » A little glooming light, much like a shade, 


lead, to be exploded by means ofa spring at the hither end— 
to the manifest danger of whomsoever shall stand at th: 
other end—was altogether unknown to Joshua, Xenophon, 
Hannibal, Julius Cesar, and other cowards of yore; and 
demonstrates, beyond all dispute, the superior courage as 
well as refinement of the present age of the world. Ev. Bo! 





All women are good—good for something, or good f 


nothing 
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THE NUN. 


She was very fair 
And intellect had poured its richest light 
Upon her nature ; but, alas for her! 
She had a woman's heart, and love too soon 
Twined his light fetters round her spirit’s wing, 
Binding it down to earth. Her life had been 
Like a calm summer's day, and she had dreamed 
Its hours away, ‘mid those sweet fantasies 
‘That youthful feeling loves. No threatening cloud 
Had darkened her pure heaven of sinless thought. 
She looked on all things with the loving eye 
Of happy innocence, and her sweet voice 
Was like the carol of young birds in spring, 
The echo of a glad and joyous beart. 
Alas! alas! that grief should enter there ! 
But never yet was gentle woman led 
By intellect to happiness. The light 
Of genius serves but to illume the waste 
Of blighted hope, and she who rashly fans 
The sacred flame, like the poor Hindoo wife, 
Lights her own funeral pyre. Ay, Atline loved 
As the heart loves in youth, as women love 
In every season. Genius, beauty, all 
That man can prize, or woman boast, were given 
As offerings to one deity. She lived 
But in his presence. Absence was to her 
The soul's deep midnight ; for he was the sun 
Of her bright world of dreams, and her young heart, 
Like Memnon’s harp, beneath his eyes alone 
Gave out its hidden music. It was deep, 
Intense devotion, pure as infancy, 
Yet strong as death, which dwelt within her breast 
A life of tenderness could scarce repay 
Such self-forgetting love. But, ah! the lot 
Of woman was upon her, and she met 
A woman's recompense. 
The time had come 

For their first parting now, and days passed on; 
Vet bright anticipations filled her heart, 
And she was happy. But long weeks and months 
ftolled by, and yet he came not. Then the rose 
Faded from Aline’s cheek; yet she was calm; 
And, though her lip grew paler, it still wore 
Its quiet smile; but oh! what eye could trace 
The daily withering of her heart, the slow 
Protracted martyrdom of hope? At length 
They told her he was married. No reproach 
Broke from her lips, but meekly, like a flower, 
She sunk beneath the blow. The heavy hand 
Of sickness fell upon her, and she prayed 
To leave a scene of suffering and of sin. 
But death came not; and when the healthful flow 
Of life’s pure current came again, she turned 
From all her former joys, and found her home 
Within a convent’s wails. 

When I first saw her, five long years had past, 
And peace once more dwelt in her heart. Her cheek 
Was pale as marble, and her features wore 


Ry early suffering. The fierce storm had passed, 
But left its trace of desolation. Time 

Had done his kindly work, and she could smile 
Once more with cheerfulness ; but when she spoke 
Of earlier days, a soft and dewy light 

Shone in her dovelike eyes, as if a tear 


Had burst from its sealed fountain. JANTHE. 





OSTENTATIOUS MUNIFICENCE. 


A rich penurious old gentleman, of this county, presented 
a clock, which cost five hundred dollars, to the town in 


which he resides. Some person who knew how close the 


donor usually drew his purse-strings, could not help ex- 
pressing his wonder at this extraordinary act of munifi- | 


cence. ‘* Why,” replied the old gentleman, “I like to be- 
stow my money where I can hear it tick.” How much mo- 
ney is there bestowed from the same questionable motive, 
Wut without the like honest confession! The inquisitive left 
hand is seldom kept in ignorance of the charitable deeds of 
ithe right. Hence so many names are emblazoned on sub- 
-cription papers, that are nowhere to be found on the rolls 
Berkshire American. | 
| 

| 
A FRENCH LOVER. | 

\ young lady of Languedoc, of a kind and ingenuous| 
teuuper, was courted by a petit maitre of Paris. After an 
absence of three months, she met him accidentally in the 
street, dressed much to his own satisfaction in a new peruke 
well powdered, as was then the fashion. Just as she began 
'o express her joy at seeing him, a shower of rain came on ; 
at which her Narcissus discovered great uneasiness; and 
‘stead of expressing himself in a manner correspondent to 


of private charity. 





} with 


I} Eagle ! 
| 


" cried the indignant fair one, “‘ have we been three long 

months absent from each other; do you still love me, do you 
| enjoy my company, and is it possible you can think of your 
| wig being spoiled by a few drops of rain!’ —_ Philanthropist 








| 
MORAL EFFECT OF DRESS. 


} It is an observation, says Sir J. Barrington, I have 


| always made—although it may, perhaps, be considered a 
perilous one---that dress has a moral effect upon the conduct 
of mankind. Let any geatleman find himself with dirty 
boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and a general negli- 
‘gence of dress, he will, in all probability, find a corres- 
ponding disposition to negligence of address. He may 
speak roughly, and think roughly: but put the same man 
into full dress: powder him well, clap a sword by his side, 
}and give him an evening coat, fine pantaloons, and silk 
stockings, he will feel himself quite another person. To 
use the language of a low fellow, would then be quite out 
of character. He will talk smoothly, affect politeness, if 
he has it not, pique himself upon good manners, and 
respect the women. Liverpool Mercury 





| A POWERFUL PAIR OF WILISKERS. 

|| Some short time ago a prosecutor, bountifully furnished 
‘with whiskers, applied to the court over which Mr. Jus- 
jtice Park presided, for his expenses. 
your expenses,” replied Sir Jas. Allen Park; “1 am 
astonished you should ask for your expenses—a man 
such whiskers in my 
life—Sir, your whiskers are disgraceful—they're inde- 
cent—-the court won't grant expenses to a man who wears 
such whiskers—-shameful—scandalous.”’ Morning Herald. 


whiskers !—acver saw such 








| THE WOUNDED EAGLE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


this is not thy sphere ! 
Warrior bird, what seek’st thou here ? 
Wherefore by the fountain’s brink 
Doth thy royal pinion sink ’ 
Wheretore on the violet’s bed 

Layest thou thus thy drooping head ? 
Thou, that hold’st the blast in scorn, 


1} Thou, that wear'st the wings of morn ' 


Eagle! wilt thou not arise! 
Look upon thine own bright skies ' 


There his pride of place hath won, 
And the mountain lark is there, 


| 

i| Litt thy glance '!—the fiery sun 
H 

{ 


And sweet sound hath filled the air 


Hast thou left that realm on high’ 


| —Oh, can it be but to die! 
Che settled calmness of a spirit schooled | 


j Eagle, eagle! thou hast bow'd 

| From thine empire o’er the cloud! 

Thou that hast ethereal birth, 

Thou hast stoop’d too near the earth, 

And the hunter’s shaft hath found thee 

And the toils of death have bound the: 

l Wherefore didst thou leave thy place 
Creature of a kingly race? 


Wert thou weary of thy throne? 


Was the sky’s dominion lone ? 
Chill and lone it well might be 

Yet that mighty wing was free 

Now the chain is o’er it cast, 

From thy heart the blood flows fast 
—Wo for gifted souls and high ; 

Is not such their destiny ? 





VARIETIES. 

A writer in the Charleston Mercury recommends the fol- 

lowing prescription for the cure of the fever and ague :— 
Take a gill of very strong coffee mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of lime juice ; the dose tc be taken just before the fit of 
ague is expected. A single dose cured an acquaintance of 
the writer, who had nearly forgotten it when he saw a re- 
view of “ Dr. Pouqueville’s Travels in the Morea,” contain- 
ing the following :—‘ I have often seen intermitting fevers 
subdued entirely by a mixture of coffee and lemon juice, 
| which is the general remedy for them, all over the country 
, The proportions are three-quarters of an ounce of coffee, 
ground very fine, two ounces of lemon-juice, and three of 
water. The mixture to be drunk warm and fasting.” 

The London Atheneum reports that the Reverend Mr. G. 
Croly, well known as a poet, is the author of Salathiel. The 
spleudour of its diction, and the solemn grandeur of its nar- 


“1 won't grant | 


than any work which has recently issued from the press, 
The interest of the facts and circumstances interwoven with 
the story, and the splendid novelty of the style, will ensure 
_no common share of public admiration. 

When Ibrahim Pacha took Missolonghi, he compelied 
his Greek prisoners to cut off the ears of their countrymen 
who had fallen in battle, and pickle them, to be sent to Con- 
stantinople. As they did not appear to be sufficiently nu- 
merous, he caused to be added the ears of several Turks 
The prisoners, however, introduced into each barrel of ears 
the following paper :—* It will be seen, by the length of 
these ears, that they ave not Greek.” 

A new novel, in two volumes—says the National Gazette 
—by the author of * Francis Berrian,” and “ Recollections 
of ten years in the valley of the Mississippi,” will be issued 

Its title is, the “ Life and 
and it is said to be supe 


here in the course of this week. 

Adventures of Arthur Clenning,” 
rior to Francis Berrian. The hero is an American, who 
passes a considerable time on a de 
cumstances which possess much interest, and give occasion 
for rich delineations of scenery, and peculiar develope 


ert island, under cir- 





|) ments of the human heart. 
} The Brighton Gazette, speaking of the enormous bonnets 
| worn by the fashionables, calculates, no doubt, with trac 
j mathematical precision, that three ladies im modern attire 
occupy the space which eight females would have donc 
three years ago. It is curiently reported, that the parasol 
r-anufacturers intend petitioning for a protecting duty, as 
their interest suffers grievously, from the prevailing rage 
for hats nearly the circumference of an Arab’s tent 
Mr. Adam Stewart, of Boston, has invented an entirely 
new musical instrument, which he calls “the Syren,”’ in 
the construction of which constant reference bad been had 
| to the human voice. We presume it will be shortly exhi- 
bited in this city, 
Some German journals predict the approach of a comet 


A like 


catastrophe, it may be remembered, was threatened in « 


which will destroy our world in the year 1832. 


communication to the French Academy of Sciences, in 
May, 1773, by M. Delalande, when people died of tear 
and the clergy sold places in Paradise at a large profit 


It is proposed that the ladies of Virginia erect a monu 
| ment over the grave of Washington's mother. At present, 
| she lies in a deserted, solitary field, without a stone to de 

note her narrow abode; and even the hillock raised ove: 
| her remains, has been washed away 

Such are the enormous dimensions of the sleeves now 
worn by the Parisian belles, and such the space they con 
sequently occupy, that a box at the opera which usually 
held six, wili only accommodate four ladies fashionably at 
ured. 

An iuveterate punster meeting a friend some days since 
remarked that he appeared exceedingly pale; the latte: 
told him it was from having a great deal of study ; to which 
he replied, ‘I presume that de al is from the tree of knou 
ledge.” 

An impostor has made a successful attempt, both on the 
credulity and the pockets of Mr. Coleman 
| extracting money from editors is certainly novel. It would 


The design ot 


require the aid of an alchymist, 

The French Academy of sciences has appointed a com 
mission to ascertain the merits of an acrostatic machine, it 
vented by M. Brann, who describes it as capable of bein: 


guided at pleasure 

On Saturday afternoon, a swarm of honey bees lighted 
upon the hub of a carman’s cart, in front of 48 Front-street 
They were taken, put into a keg, and sent into the country 

A painting, descriptive of the conflagration of the Bowery 
theatre, has been completed, and is now exhibiting at 
Peale’s Museum, in Broadway. 

A carved inkstand, made from Shakspeare’s mulberry 
tree, has been presented by Mrs. Hannah More to the 
Bristol Institution 

The Lowell Journal says, 
here—the mummy is here—and the pedlers have come in 


The artificial theatre is 
a caravan!” 

Why is a carpenter uglier than the ugliest man in the 
kingdom! Because he is a deal plaincs 


‘| Why is A the best letter in the alphabet for a deaf woman # 


It makes her hear. 
| A fellow in Connecticut has lately been convicted of may 
rying six wives. 

The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred and 


er tender salutation, he began to run for shelter. ‘ What!” |, rative, have arrested and engrossed public attention more ‘one persons during the last week 
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There was something about this elegant, interesting crea- I an eminent foreign merchant, who duly paid, in the hand- 
ture which rivetted my attention, in spite of myself. I felt | somest manner, for her education, till, about three years 
=| half sorry she should be so very young—apparently not | ago, on his sudden death, the disorder of his affairs put a 

FROM THE SPIRIT OF THB ENGLISH MAGAZINES. ete seventeen—and ashamed to be so caught by one little | stop to the supplies—nor among his papers could a trace 
‘ we ‘beyond childhood. There is no fool like an old fool!) be found of the history or connexions of his protegee. That 
A WEDDING AT SCHOOL. ' thought I to myself. I have seen many prettier faces in || she was foreign, was evident, from her speaking only 

Waar a pity that a story—an old soldier's especially) yyy t'me, and why should I think twice about a school-girl? | French when brought hither; but that France is not he: 
should ever require a beginning ! that it could not, like some ||} gid think about her though—and look at her too; and (country, is equally so, from her infant recollections, imper. 
general actions—and those not the least important I have | ,. iss T , apparently from some scruple of propriety, || fect as they necessarily were at three years old.” 
been engaged in—be irregularly brought on by a random ;,, remaining tele-a-tete with a smart officer, evidently dis- | “ But her marriage ?” said I, impatiently. “Her widow 
shot from some unknown quarter, or some chance-medley | couraged her efforts to escape, I had full leisure to gaze on hood?” 
sort of encounter between raw troops—and thus the hero, | he sweetest and most regular of profiles. Long dark lashes, | “It is a dismal thing, dear John, to have not a friend in 
heroine, and all the corps d’ armee, comfortably enveloped | fringing a cheek, pale, but not wan—lips, whose expression || the world—not even a brother to cling to—in a worse than 
in one cloud of smoke—whether from powder or segars, was that of one of Raphael’s angels—and a lovely polished ! orphan condition. I thought poor Alexina would have sunk 
signifies little—be brought at once into close quarters with || forehead, round which luxuriant auburn curls defied the |) under the sense of desolation, which, in spite of the kind- 
cach other, and the reader! | confinement of a little cap—which, I concluded, she must | ness of Miss T , preyed on her gentle heart and delicate 

Next to the chill discomfort of standing under arms for || yoar from slight indisposition, and which, from contrast || feelings. She was apparently hastening into a decline, 
hours of gray twilight, waiting for an enemy, too wise or too with her young cherub face, only made her more interest-| when an amiable girl, her favoufite companion, invited her, 
wary to give you an opportunity of doing any thing—is the ing. Her black dress oniy enhanced the transparency of | with affectionate earnestness, ogJeaving school, to accom 
nervous feeling of sitting on a rainy day, when nothing in },,, skin, and the delicacy of her figure; in short, the fout || pany her for the winter into Devonshire. This was not a 
earth or sky seems dry but one’s own brain—with a formi- ensemble, dress, figure, and face, were, in my opinion, | proposal to be declined by one so forlorn and friendless 


NOVELIST. 





dable quire of paper drawn up before one—meditating a} 
beginning to a tale. 

I got over that part of the business, thank my stars, be- 
fore I sat down; so now I have only to beg the reader to 


him from being a dunce, and idleness in abundance to keep | ir | had—so, not being able to speak of the young lady in 
him from being a scholar—then a raw ensign, in love with | the ‘ sey 


|| perfect. 


My -ister, good girl! kept me waiting, as sisters will do— 
for she was quite unaware of our probable approaching se- 


: : | paration—so that conversation between Miss T—— and I 
suppose ine, first a spoiled urchin of an only boy—next 4) eran to flag. I could not talk to her on the only subject 
roguish, unlucky school-boy, with just nous enough to keep |'7 cared sixpence about—nor could she have answered me, 


window, we spoke fo her. Miss T asked me if I 


| but had the poor drooping lily foreseen the suffering that 
I well-meant kindness was to entail on her, she would have 
shrunk from it with dismay. Her friend was all she could 
fondly wish; and her parents, though cold, selfish, and un 
conciliating, were too fond of their indulged daughter, to 
blame, while they wondered at, her Quixotic affection for a 

nameless orphan. 
“ Health soon reanimated the poor girl's frame, and man 


nothing but his own coat and feathers—then, for a long Pe- || was fond of drawings, and I had no more hesitation in an-| tled on her blooming cheeks; and her beauty, whose bud 
I swering “ yes !’’ than if it had been true. Indeed, so it was, | had been chilled and repressed by incipient illness, expand 


: f 2 : > | for I found myself suddenly inoculated with a passion for||ed into rare perfection. The very harsh old people at Sid- 
in the middle—a major of some four-and-thirty years’ ex- the fine arts, which prompted me to rise, and beg leave to! bury feltsits influence, and grew kinder to the creature 


riod, a busy, war-worn soldier, with no leisure for any mis- 
tress but glory—and, lastly, for my story I promised begins 


perience in the world, with a few scattered gray hairs on 


admire more nearly what had enchanted me at a distance. 


|| whom every one else loved and admired; and Alexina fan 


01's, aaa aa daaasamataas _ Whether this was the drawing or the artist, I was of course || cied herself too happy ! Her friend Lucy, whose every feel- 
’ 


as inclination to be in love. 


I suppose it was this very leisure and opportunity that, | The subject was 0 pair of beentifed twin children, ovi- 


with the usual waywardness of man, prevented my availing 
myself of either. I was quartered in a succession of gay, 
bustling towns, full of beauty and fashion, and all the ef 
celeras of the newspaper vocabulary. 


or good grace of an absolute voluntee 


{rishman could live in an atmosphere of youth and beauty, || 
h | @ resemblance. 


“ Not relations,” answered Miss T——, for her fair pu-| 


without indulging in that species of lively chit-chat, whic 
a good-natured world styles flirtation ?—but it would not 
alldo. I remained like a perfect salamander, if not un- 


singed, at least unconsumed, and began to fancy my heart || 


had been changed like the babes of an Irish nursery tale, 


In vain I attended i 


balls—nay, danced, though I confess neither with the spirit . 
r—flirted—for what |"°t 80 fortunate as to have either.” 


by some fairy, and a cannon ball substituted in its place. | 


Yet it went thump-thumping as usual when I saw any dash- 
ing affair in the gazette, and grew soft as a frosted porato 
when any old soldier's wife came whining with a story of 
distress; but in love I could not manage to be, and it was 
very provoking to one who literally had nothing else to do. 

Had the same favourable combination of circumstances 
vccurred ten years sooner, there would, I dare say, have 


| 


not bound to declare. 


‘dently from nature or memory, for she had no model be- 
fore her.—‘‘ Your brother and sister, | presume ?”’ said I; 


She sighed, as she answered, with a slight blush, “ I am 


* Near relations, then, | am sure?” said I, trying to fancy 


| pil; ‘‘ only connected—the children of a very dear friend.”’ 
The pencil trembled in the young painter’s hand. She 
|became so evidently uneasy and desirous to escape, that 
| Miss T——’s prudery gave way to her good-nature; and 
softly saying, ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Montolieu, will you be kind 


| enough to hasten Miss Donovan? her brother's time is li- 


mited ;"’ she opened the door, and the beautiful vision va- 


|| nished. 


been no difficulty ; but a man past thirty has his wits terri-, 


bly about him; and, as the most fluent writer has some- 
times all his ideas put to flight by the sound of the post- 
man’s bill—the sight of a stray gray hair, with its “ now 
or never” memento, flurries a man too much to allow him 
to make up his mind. 

I began to fancy myself a lieutenant-general on the staff, 
with no soul near me but a cross housekeeper, and a fif- 
teenth cousin—deaf and blind—and with a mind narrowed 
to the compass of a regulation shoe-tie. | envied every mar- 
vied man I saw; fancied all their shrews or dowdies angels 
iacarnate, and wondered why there were no such girls in the 
market now. 

My steeple-chase after a wife was interrupted, by re- 
ceiving notice of my promotion to a lieutenant-colonelcy in 
a regiment in the West-Indies, and orders to join in a 
month, or six weeks at farthest. This obliged me to go im- 
mediately to London, and, happening to pass, on the day 
after my arrival, the fashionable school in Place, 
where my sister was a parlour-boarder, I could not—hur- 
ried as | was—resist calling, from the feeling that we might 
so soon be seperated, probably for years. 

I was ushered into the drawing-room, and received by 
one of the stately, and somewhat awful ladies, at the bead 
ef the establishment ; whose portly figure, and showy style 
of dress, presented the utmost imaginable contrast with 
those of a fair, sylph-like young creature, in deep mourn- 


ing, who sat drawing in the bow-window of the apartment ‘yet soon told history 


| her charms? 


“* My dear Mrs. Montolieu!”’ repeated I, mentally. “ Did 
I hear aright? Mrs.!! to this girl of sixteen—this girl with 
whom I was already half in love ?’’—So, according to an 
inconceivable fatality, | was again doomed to find a paragon 


in a married woman—one probably left, on account of ex-| 


treme youth, and a husband’s absence, to finish her imper- 
fect education! Miss T read my ungovernable curiosi- 
ty in my face, and was about to gratify it, when my sister 
entered ; and the worthy governess, concluding I should be 
better pleased with Sophy’s elucidations than her own, 
sailed majestically out of the room. 

“ Sophy! my dear girl!” cried I, after our first hearty 
greeting, ‘“ who is that beautiful little creature, whom Miss 
T has absolutely petrified me, by calling Mrs.? How 
came she to be a wife at her years, and left at school with 
Her husband is either much to be blamed, or 
pitied!” 

“« He is to be lamented, poor fellow !"’ said Sophy, look- 
ing very grave. 
has been nearly two years a widow!” I could not for my 
life even pretend to be sorry, but I was shocked, and so- 
bered. There was something so very romantic and unusual 
in the whole affair, that if romance and mystery be the food 
of love—and a diet on which I think it thrives marvellous- 


| ly—mine had wherewithal to make it grow like a mush- 


room. ‘“ A widow!” I exclaimed, mechanically—thinking 
whether the two cherub children could by any possibility 
be her own. ‘‘ A widow! then why does she live here?” 

“ For a very simple reason, brother John—that she has 
no other place of abode. Poor Alexina!—her’s is a strange, 
She was placed here ia infancy, by 


“ for you seem to have them completely in your mind’seye.” | 


“ He is dead ; and Alexina, at eighteen, | 


ing she shared with sisterly sympathy, was revelling in all 
|| the luxury of a permitted and requited attachment—and 
| was ere long to be married to the object of her early affec- 
tion, Captain Willoughby, a young but distinguished officer 

“ The wedding would have wanted its dearest, as well as 
| brightest ornament, had Alexina not remained to act the 
| part of bride’s-maid. It received an unexpected guest, in 
|| Lucy’s only brother, an amiable and accomplished young 
|| man, whom parental jealousy and tyranny had driven to 
|| seek independence in India, but who, an early sufferer from 
its climate, had been reluctantly sent home, with a consti- 


| 
|| tution severely shattered, but it was hoped, not irremedia 


bly injured. His parents, softened by the helpless weak- 
ness of their only son, hailed his return with joy and kind- 
| ness ; and cheered by this reception, and invigorated by his 
|| native breeze, he seemed daily, though slowly, to recove: 
|| “ There was perhaps an unconscious balm in the smiles 

of Lucy’s friend, which acted as a charm on his harassed 
| spirits ; for he uniformly revived under her presence, and 
|drooped when she was out of his sight. You, Jack, who 
H seem even now to have been fascinated by the faded relics 
|| of her dazzling beauty, need hardly be told how soon, o: 
|| how deeply Edmund Montolieu loved! You know the 
world too—selfish, callous, mercenary as it is—and can 
1 fancy the indignant reception the avowal of his attachment 
|| met with from his ambitious parents. With the dignified 
| frankness of one, whom, by driving him from them, they 
|| had taught to act for himself, he calmly announced to them 
|| before making the proposal, his unalterable determination 
| to ask the hand of Alexina. Their unbridled and impolitic 
|| resentment drove the poor girl to seek refuge at her friend 
Lucy’s—whose recent marriage afforded her a temporary 
|| home—and there, it was long ere the united eloquence of 

love and friendship could prevail on this high-spirited—and 

lam confident, high-born—young creature, to enter, not 
clandestinely indeed, but unsanctioned by parental authori 
ty, a family so undeserving of her. 

““ There were powerful motives to compliance. On the 
one hand, an amiable and disinterested lover, present com: 
petence at least, and future affluence; on the other, abso 
lute destitution, or a home either the boon of charity, o 
purchased by the most cruel of sacrifices, th t 
sure, and independence. How few, at sixteen, would long 
have hesitated? and yet Alexina did so—for, with all het 
gratitude and esteem for Edmund, she had no irresistibl: 
passion to blind her judgment—and it was only when, at 
) the end of a long and alarming relapse of illness, even his 
‘unfeeling parents ungraciously consented to the match, tha! 
‘she yielded to such generous and persevering affection, ané 

became. surrounded by his barely civil relations. witheut 





| 
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A ‘ ' . ca ae - : 
one connexion of her own to countenance the trembling in- | cannot come here to sit, for they are only recovering from | they bore toa christian A. B.C. The man, seeing a curl 


serloper, the wife of the transported Edmund. 
“The lovely, timid creature had scarce time to clin 


|, the whooping-cough. Suppose I should advise Mrs. Monto- 


| ous idler lounging near bim in a military surtout, handed it 


g, with | lieu to go and stay a few days in Baker-street, where she is | up to me, saying, “ Perhaps, sir, you might be able, from 


all the devotedness of now genuine and unrepressed attach- | @ great favourite, to finish her drawing comfortably? You your knowledge of foreign hands, to throw some light on 


ment, to the only being—s 


ing circle, who would not have repulsed her in disdain, | 


when the fragile reed, on which her young hopes rested, 
withered from beneath her grasp! Exhausted by conflict- 
ing emotions, and long an unsuspected prey to that disease 
of the heart, which suddenly arrests the springs of life, and 


and that sumptuous wedding feast, which empty state and | 
hollow congratulation had provided, was untasted—but by| 
the sorrowing poor, who viewed, in awe-struck silence, the 
ominous dole. 

“‘ The poor young widow felt like one whose frame and 
faculties a thunderbolt has nearly annihilated, and when) 
the first few days of speechless wo were past, the unfeeling | 
parents, like too many, smarting under the reproaches of 
conscience, instead of deploring the harsh severity which 
had first expatriated and then harassed their son, sought to 
transfer the cause of his early death to a passion, which, | 
had it been less thwarted, might perhaps have prolonged| 
his feeble existence. 

“ Poor Alexina, with the generosity and recklessness of, 
youth, had instructed Edmund not to irritate his parents 
by urging any settlements on one so utterly portionless, to 
which he at length consented, more from the impression 
of its being an unavailing effort than from acquiescence in| 
her disinterested pray-rs. She was, therefore, on his death, 
with the exception of a small sum left by him in India, 
wholly unprovided for—and it was a destitution in which 
she could almost at first rejoice ; since all other connexion | 
between them seeming likely to expire with her poor hus-| 
band, it would have been bitter indeed, to owe to his proud 
relations an extorted provision, to which they might think} 
acouple of hours’ union with their heir but an insuffi- 
cient title. 

“ Lucy's unvarying sympathy and affection was again 
her first resource ; but the regiment of Captain Willoughby 
being under orders for the West-Indies, Alexina, feeling that | 
her longer residence might estrange her friend from her 
bereaved parents, and prevent her passing under their roof | 
her last months in England, steadily insisted on returning | 
to the protection of her maternal friend, Miss T——. From} 
her she experienced such a reception as her strong claims| 
on esteem and compassion ensured ; and while the young| 
widow imagined that her slender pittance might prevent her 
trom being a burden to her governess, she forbore, out of 
respect for the prejudices of her husband’s family, as well, 
as from the hopeless languor of sorrow, attempting to exe 
ercise her own talents in that line. But ‘ woes,’ says the! 
poet, * love a train!” and there came accounts from India 
of the wreck of her little all, in one of those extensive fai- 
lures so common in the East; and Alexina, now as penny- 
less as before her inauspicious marriage, insisted on testi- 
fying at once her gratitude and independence, by devoting 
to Miss T- *s assistance the talents she owed to ber care.”’ 

“ And the children?” asked !, awaking on the cessation 
of Sophy’s narrative, from the deep reverie into which its 
strange tenor had thrown me. 

“ The children are Lucy’s—born just before her quitting 
England, and resigned, with all the deep reluctance of a 
voung and sorely divided heart, to the care of a sister of her 
husband’s—the voyage, the climate, and their tender age, 
presenting insuperable obstacles to their going out to Bar- 
badoes.”” 

“Tam under orders for Barbadoes myself,” exclaimed I,| 

my dear Sophy! I quite forgot to tell you, that it was 
this which brought me here to-day. I have got a lieutenant- 
Coloneley ina regiment stationed there—probably Captain 
Willoughby’s—and must join in the course of a month or 
six weeks. But,” added I, scarce noticing poor Sophy’s 
blank looks, and exclamations about yellow fever—‘ I must 
really see something more of your fair friend! bow shall 
Imanage it’ Could not I offer to carry out the picture of 
the children, and letters to their parents! A capital thought. 
But then this would hardly entitle me to call more than |! 
once, just at the last, to get my despatches—and at a schoo! 
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freezes in a moment the fount of consciousness and joy,| °¥" "egiment, or any ten in the service! 


Edmund Montolieu was carried from the altar to the grave! 


j letter, explaining the state of my heart, and urging the sol- | 


ms to be permitted to receive my answer in person on the | 


nel, without much suspicion.” 

|| “ Blessings on you for the thought, my dear Sophy !” 
|, exclaimed I; “ for invention, one school-girl is worth a 
‘score of field officers. Do get this accomplished—and I 
| will put you down in my book for the best husband in my 
So saying, | 
| gave her a hearty kiss, and ran off to the war-office. 

| The move was dexterously and unsuspiciously effected. 
| The widow's anxiety to send her Lucy a faithful portrait 


| fellow of a husband, I spent more than one whole day, and 


| various precious mornings, in Baker-street. At first, | was 


to the whole family only Frank’s new colonel, a very stupid, 
good sort of mai, who talked little and ate less, and seemed 
famous for nothing but fondness for children and drawings. 
The lovely widow exerted herself to bespeak my friend- 
| Ship and good-wili for the absent objects of her affection— 
| and I was half pleased, half mortified, to observe with what 
| unsuspecting bonhomie she laid herself out to entertain me. 
| It was chiefly of course by speaking of Lucy and her hus- 
| band—and it was with a warmth and sincerity of devotion, 
which made me transfer to brothers and sisters-in-law my 
former envy and uncharitableness towards married men. 
In about three weeks, during which I put to the full test 
the hospitality of my new friends, | began to perceive, on 
my entrance, a slight suppressed smile on their good-hu- 


ave her Lucy—in all the glitter- | might go there in the character of Willoughby’s new colo- | this direction.” There was an outer envelope, on which 


|\might be plainly enough read, in a cramped cheraux de 

frise-like French hand, this somewhat primitive address— 
a Monsi eur Monsieur Dr 1, B ier tres rénom- 

nommé, a Londres. 

| So far all was well; and the renowned banker being about 

||as well known in London as Dr. Boerhaave in the world, 

||both letters had found their appointed destination. But 
within the envelope was a sealed billet, scribbled all over, 

jas aforesaid, with characters which, from their dissimilari- 





q 


| 


| of her dear babes, nearly equalled mine to see more of the | ty to any European scraw! I had ever seen, | immediately 
|| fair artist ; and, under cover of a proper introduction to the | set down for Tartar hieroglyphics from Russia, which 
amiable sister of Captain Willoughby, and her good honest 


j|mighty empire having pertinaciously retained a sty/e of its 
- chooses to have an alphabet also. 

The words expressed by these hyperborean symbols, | 
|began to perceive were French; and gathering erudition 
as I proceeded, like many a sage decipherer, I distinctly 
traced, “‘a son Excellence Mademoiselle ;"—but beyond 
|this rather anomalous union of titles, all was involved in 
the hopeless darkness that attends guessers at proper 
jnames. I had lately, however, seen some Russian coins, 
|| bought by a brother officer of a French soldier returned 
|! from Moscow, and the characters composing the word 
- Alexander” happened to be fresh in my memory. With 
| this clue, I put together pot-hook after pot-hook, and found, 
with no small emotion, the result to be Alexina! The name 
might be, nay, was, a common one in Russia, especially of 
late years—yet I could not spell and put it together with 
jout feeling a revulsion in my whole frame, and as if it could 





moured faces, and an increase of pensive gravity on that 
of their fair guest. The picture was quite finished—and | 
received unequivocal hints that it and the letters now only 
awaited my farewell visit. In a couple of days Alexina was 
to retire to her nunnery, and as she now studiously avoided 
our earlier fete-a-tete, | had no resource but to write her a 





| 


dier's plea of necessity for my precipitation—and request- 


morrow. I cannot pretend to remember what was in the 
letter—I only know that the paper was not gilt, and the 
lines by no means particularly even. 

On the following morning I sallied from my hotel, far 
earlier than decency warranted for paying a visit in Baker- 
street—so I determined to divert the intolerable suspense 
by transacting some business about Charing Cross. This 
occupied me so much longer than I expected, that I was 
flying inall the agonies of impatience along the Hay-market, 
when I ran against a young lieutenant of my late regiment, | 
a very fine lad, for whom I had always had a great fancy, | 
and who, being equally partial to me, had, I knew, bee n| 
using every exertion to raise the needful, to purchase a step | 
in the regiment |] was now about to command. 

“ Percival, my dear fellow!” said I, “ how goes it? I 
have not a moment to spare—urgent business, a thousand | 
miles off, at the very west end of the town.” I saw his! 
countenance fall, poor lad, and could not help observing he 
looked pale and vexed. “ Is any thing the matter, Henry?” 
asked J, still in a great hurry. 

“Ob, not much, colonel,’ said he. “I see you are in 
haste—only—only—”’ and here he hesitated | 

“‘ Speak out, Harry: do; there’s a good fellow.” 

“Only some little difficulty, then, about the moncy for 
my step. I fear I shall not be able to get out with you 
“Oh! is that all? Come to me to-morrow about it, and I 
will see what can be done.” 
“But,” said the young man, modestly, “the moncy 














| belong to but one being in the world. How did I labour to 
apply my scanty stock of Russian lore to this unspeakably 
important sirname which succeeded ! but in vain! That it 
began with F, was all I could satisfactorily ascertain ; but 
|the clerk and I between us, were enabled, by his naming 
lover various eminent Russian merchants, to hazard « 

shrewd guess at the one to whose care the inner letter had 
| been so mystically addressed. 

This gentleman, the clerk told me, was no more, and bad 
|died deeply involved in circumstances, exactly coinciding 
; with Sophy’s account of Alexina’s guardian, The case now 
became terribly critical, and | was just about to suggest 
what I knew on the subject, when a partner came in, ac 
companied by a fecble, tottering old man, with the air of 
one of those respectable, almost dignified-looking valets 
or maitre d’hotels, belonging to the old regime; his hai: 
queued and powdered, and his dress scrupulously adhering 
|to a fashion unknown in England for the last half century 

“Mr. B ,” said the banker, addressing himself to the 
clerk, “bas any thing been made out about that lette: 
which came some weeks ago from abroad? This person 
{ ieoks to us for a clue to dis 
says, his previous letter 





is just arrived in England, : 
cover a young lady, to whe.., 
was addressed.” 

“Sir,” said the clerk, in some confusion, “the letter was 
unfortunately laid aside till this morning, when, with the 
jassistance of this gentleman, I have just succeeded in as- 
|certaining the name of the house to whose care the billet is 
laddressed. It is to be feared, however, that this will not 
greatly advance matters, as Mr. Livingstone, you are 
aware, diced some years ago, and his establishment is en- 





tirely broken up.’ 

“ That is very unlucky,” said the bawker to the clerk 
while the old man, only gathering from the blank looks of 
both a result unfavourable to his hopes, cast up his eyes te 
heaven, wiih an affecting mixture of sorrow and resigna 
ejaculated he, in French, and 


tion. ‘My poor master!” 


should bave been lodged some days ago; and Greenwood | turned away to hide a tear 


says he can wait no longer.” 

I looked at the lad, and saw his whole soul was in the af- 
fair. And thinking my suit would not prosper the less for | 
lending him a lift, I performed one of the few actions | call 


put my arm ia his, and went into Drummond's. 

While I was waiting to speak to one of the partners about | 
an immediate advance of the needful to poor Harry, | saw i 
a clerk twisting in every possible light, and trying to deci- I 
pher one of those nondescript foreign letters, which are, 


| . ” 
} * But, sir,” said the clerk, “ we have made out the young 


lady's christian name, and this gentleman seems to think—"’ 
“ And is the surname all that puzzles you?” asked My 
D. “ Surely that can be at once supplied by this good old 


|| heroic, and turning back with the best grace I could inuster, }man.”’ 


The question was put in French, and promptly aaswe: 
ed— Fedoroff—only daughter of my master, Count Fedo 
roff, and an English lady, his late wife.” 

What a revolution did these few words make in my rela 
tive situation with Alexina! I felt as if all was for ever at 


too—really, Sophy, these protestant nunneries of yours are || to well-grown, well-folded English ones, what mis-shapen | an end between us—but, I hope, not the less disposed to 


almost as difficult of access as foreign ones.”’ 
* But,” 


dwarfs are to wen. This one was as broad as it was long, 


said Sophy, after a moment’s thought, ‘ the pic-| and had its hump-back all covered with characters, which | her to his arms 
ture is Very far frem being finished ; and the little creatures might have been Runic inscriptions, for any resemblance 'teatly, stated what | Rnew of her history and residence ; 


forward the inquiries of a sorrowing parent, and restore 
I briefly, and, I am sure, very incohe 
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and while the transported old steward flew on the wings of '|in misfortune; and a pride in placing competence at least Ider with his harmless and interesting maniac, in vain quest 
duty and affection, to cheer his master’s heart with the || within her reach. You are the daughter and heiress of a || alike of restoring intellect and tidings of their child. Not 
tidings, I set off, summoning all the courage and disinte- | proud Russian noble; and Jack Donovan has only to say, | the slightest clue or trace could ever be elicited from the 
restedness I could muster, to prepare the mind of his ‘God bless you both together !’ and try to forget his short |' poor countess, till, on her death-bed, a few months ago, she 





daughter for so overwhelming a discovery—to build up—I | dream of happiness amid a life of duty and vicissitude."’ _ had, in sueh a lucid interval as frequently precedes dissolu- 
feared, on the ruins of my own baseless fabric of happiness, | ‘I, too, have duties, Colonel Donovan,” answered she, | tion, distinctly pronounced, in the hearing of Nicolai, the 
the superstructure of hers. her calm serenity not in the least impaired by the brilliant | name of Livingstone, connecting it, though incoherently, 


This daughter, the long-lost and wept-for heiress of | prospect I had set before her ; “‘ that, to my father, I trust with that of Alexina. 
Count Fedoroff, to marry a moderately endowed English [ shall never forget; and oh! what delightful arrears of | The judicious old man, fearing to raise, on such slende; 
soldier! to go to the West Indies, or elsewhere, and, as the love I shall have to bestow on—I fear from your sad silence ‘ground, false hopes in his aged and grief-worn maste: 
old song has it, “lie in a barrack!” Impossible !—Once I —my sole remaining parent! But circumstances, melan- | wrote, without communicating his intentions to any one, 
was selfish enough to wish the knot had been already tied choly enough, heaven knows! have given me early inde- the mysterious billet which it was my fate te decypher ; but 
—but I was soon myself again, and could rejoice that no , pendence ; and I should deserve to be spurned by my new- |after waiting for some time its result, in intolerable sus- 
answer had yet, in any degree, committed her, to unite her found parent, could his rank or fortune for one moment pense, he heard, with delight, the poor count resolve on « 
fate with mine—and, on the word of an honest man, by make me forget your conduct when I had neither. Read voyage to England, and felt renewed hope in the purpose 
the time I knocked at the door in Baker-street, I felt only | that note, which, in distrust of my nerves for a personal in- | Of personal investigations. 
the delight of conferring happiness where I had so fondly | terview, I wrote last night, to be delivered to you this morn- Their result has been already mentioned, and it only re- 
anticipated receiving it. ‘ing. The sentiments it contains might have gathered add- mains for me to tell, in a few words, the brief sequel of my 

My air of conscious exultation, when first ushered into , ed strength and energy from what I have now heard of our soldier's tale. Count Fedoroff had seen too much of thy 
the room, where sat Alexina wit, her friend, Mrs. F , relative position; but I wish you to see them as they ema- power of sorrow to rob the eye of meaning, and the cheek 
must, | am sure, have appeared to the last degree cox- | nated from the unconscious fulness of a grateful heart. | of bloom, to allow its worm to prey twice upon a daughter's 
comical and absurd. It soon gave place to more selfish Take them as my unalterable answer. Were my father ca- heart. Had a peasant gained her affections in her days ot 
and bitter feelings, on beholding again—and with no! pable of sacrificing his child’s h and happiness to | friendless obscurity, I verily believe the chastened spirit 01 
symptoms of severity on her lovely countenance—the | pride or ambition, I might tearfully request you to lend the good old man would have hailed him with grateful ap 
creature I was about tacitly to relinquish for life. Mrs. F., her to him for the remnant of a closing existence; but it Probation. He was not, therefore, disposed to excluds 
rose to leave the room; and, though fearful the emotion I would be to return, strengthened by filial duty, to other, from his heart, a soldier of ancient family and unblemished 
should excite might render her presence desirable, I could | and perhaps dearer ties. Donovan! I am yours irrevoca- reputation. When lI next saw Alesina’s letter of accept- 
not, for the life of me, interfere to detain her. | bly—bear me witness, my vows are sealed before their con- ®"C°, which, precious as it was, I had insisted on replacing 

“1 fear, Mrs. Montolieu,” said I, in great agitation, “I f§rmation can possibly expose me to the charge of disobe- before her father’s entrance, in her almost insensible hand 


am much later than you might justly have had reason to ex- | dience |” || it Lore, in addition to her dear signature, the trembling rat 
fication of a parent. 


' 
What a contrast between Alexina’s former nuptials, wit! 








pect, but the business which detained me was of anature—’’| | had only time for incoherent expressions of admira- 

“Oh! no apology is necessary, Colonel Donovan,” said tion for this noble girl, and resolution to abide by her fa-|) 
she, with the unaffected modesty and gentleness which cha-| ther’s determination, when, as | had arranged with Nicolai, their extorted consent, and half reluctant celebration, thei: 
racterized her whole deportment. “I must have little con-|| the old steward, a carriage drove up to the door, out of “cold marriage tables,’ and ‘ funeral-baked meats,” so 
fidence indeed in the flattering sentiments expressed in| which I saw him step first, and proffer his assistance to a strangely interwoven, and our blissful union some months 
your letter of yesterday, to suppose you would voluntarily | fine noble-looking wreck of a man, who, enfeebled by in- after, surrounded by friends, purchased and endeared by 
defer ascertaining mine. I can only assure you | firmity and emotion, could scarcely ascend the staircase. [Yrs of dignified suffering ! 

* Assure me of nothing, my dear madam,” interrupted) went to detain him a moment below, while I, intwo words, There was the old count, his frame invigorated, and his 








I, “if you would have me keep my senses, and go through | explained the matter to Mrs. F , and to my sister So- | affections renovated—his faithful domestic reflecting his 
my duty as a man of honour should do. Forget that any |! phy, who, burning to know the result of my proposals, bad master’s every feeling, and partaking his every joy. F. and 
thing has passed between us—that I ever had the presump- | invited herself to pass the day in Baker-street. | his kind-hearted wife—my darling Sophy, and last, noi 


tion to aspire to your hand.” | Their sudden acquaintance with these delightful tidings least, Lucy and her husband—for, as the picture could no 
| s g: 


I really believe this humble, long-depressed child of mis- ‘gave to both of them an appearance of such equal agita- longer go to the West-Indies—at least under my auspices— 
fortune, thought me suddenly deranged, so like bitter | io, with their fair friends, that nothing short of parental the mountain came to Mahomet. I managed Harry Perci 
mockery did my expressions appear. instinct could have enabled him to distinguish her. When val's exchange into Willoughby’s place, and while he was 

“Tam not mad, indeed,” said I, reading her thoughts, | the fine old man entered, his white hair flowing on either | ¥°OS and winning his West-India flame, while “ all Bar 
‘though I have had much to make me so this morning; | side of his wo-worn countenance, al) involuntarily rose. He badoes bells did ring’ —those of St. George's, Hanove 
but only the bewildered herald of a very astonishing, and, seemed bewildered by the presence of so many females, and oquere, rung out their snerriest peal, in honour of Jack 
let me add, delightful discovery, relative to yourself—” in danger of sinking under the scene. Sophy, who hap- Donovan and his little Russian widow. 

“To me!” she repeated with an accent of unbounded | pened to be nearest the door, having made a hasty move- Count Fedoroff ended his life in Britain ; and his daug! 
surprise—I thought, till yesterday, nothing could occur | ment to save him from falling, he gazed, for a moment ter made, with the nearest male heir, an arrangement, by 
to break the tenor of my monotonous existence.” Here a ' steadfastly in her face, then shook his head, and, pushing whee me castenget slaves and snow at the Pole for casi: 
soft blush tinged her pale cheek—and it went to my very | her not ungently aside, made another step or two forward. | and comfort in England. 
heart to see that the sweet soul was mortified by my want It was to receive in his arms and heart, his own Alexina, 











of curiosity to know how she had felt yesterday, and was || whom, in the first transports of recognition, he called by the THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
feeling to-day. name of her long-lost English mother. Welkehtthe pve ——————————— ee ec 
* Alexina!” said I, for the first time in my life feeling | and child to their own unutterable emotions, and indemni- Pedro.—How dost thou, Benedict, the married man ? 


the brotherly right so to call her—*‘ If | could avail myself | fied ourselves by sharing the transports of old Nicolai, who, Benedict. —T'll tell thee what, a college of wit-crackers cannot fi 
A . - me cut of my humour. Dost thou thiak I care for a satire or epigram 


of your unsuspecting innocence, I should be a villain. Yes- | after kissing with passionate devotion the hand of his mas-| No; if a man will be beaten with brains, be shall wear nothing han: 
‘erday you thought yourself, and I thought you, alone in |ter’s daughter, withdrew, and gave us the details of their —— a In brief, oaks I do purpose to marry, I will think 
a: } ; g to any purpose, that the world can say against it; and, ther 

the world; and on that supposition, what we might both | long separation, and its cause. fore, never flout at me for what I have said against it; for man is a 
lave done is now as if it had never been. You are no| They were much too long and complicated to be repeat- giddy thing, and this is my conclusion—Much ddo dbout Nothing. 
longer—thanks be to a merciful providence '—a friendless'/ ed here. Suffice it to say, that the capricious tyranny of Not long since, the editor of the “‘ Bachelor’s Journal 
orphan. You have a father, the sole comfort of whose de- | Paul, and his wayward antipathy to every thing even re-! hoisted a ‘“ rover’s flag,” forswore allegiance, and dete: 
clining age is the vague, and, till this day, almost relin- motely connected with England, involved Count Fedoroff mined on a life of ease and freedom. Proudly did he tos- 
in sudden and apparently hopeless, disgrace—and a ba-) his head, and exclaim, with Peter Wilkins, “‘ Now, Phelim 





yuished hope of folding you once more in his arms.” 

She grew very pale—trembled violently, but, to my infi- nishment to Siberia; amid the first shock of which, the un-| we here want nothing.”’ The voice of admonition respond 
nite relief, did not faint quite away. There was water on | fortunate mother, before accompanying her husband, em- ed from different journals, like the sensible answer o! 
the table beside her drawings—I sprinkled some of it on}, braced with avidity the opportunity afforded by the hurried O'’Scud, “ Yes, you want that, without which all is no 
her face, and she soon revived; for the swoon of joy car-!| flight of her countrymen from Petersburg, to send her only thing—woman, Peier, woman!’ Obdvurate and hardened 
ale child, a puny, tender infant, wholly unfit for the horror of he proceeded on his course, and doubtless his zeal was un 


ries its own cordial with it, 
affected. But the very task which he imposed upon him- 


When the pious effusions of a full heart to the Father of a Siberian journey, to seek an asylum in England. An 
the fatherless, had given place to less sacred emotions, her ample supply of money and jewels, sufficient to defray her self in the beginning of his ungallant career—the task ot 
first words were, “ You will assist me in making up to this edacation for years, accompanied the infant; but, as the casting odium on the flowery bands of Hymen, and of keep- 
dear father, for our long, long separation, will you not? whole transaction—the affair of a few bricf feverish mo- ing, if possible, youthful hearts asunder—had an effect no 
But perhaps,” added she, more gravely—the pride of wo- || ments of maternal alarm—was conducted by Madame Fe- ways surprising or uncommon, A dangerous missile may 
men taking alarm at my continued silence—“ perhaps doroff after her husband's arrest, and while deprived of rebound upon its projector—contrary effects may be pri 
there is something in my father’s character or circum-| communication with him, the distressing circumstances of duced from what were originally expected—many of thi 
stances, which may have produced a change in your inten- | their reunion prevented his being immediately informed of most noxious poisons, if taken in too powerful potions 
tions—If so—” and her blush was no longer one of con- the name of the merchant to whom his child was to be con- lose their deadly effect—so with the plan of the * Bache 
signed—and, before he roused himself to make the, alas! , lor’s Journal” —it has proved but a“ springe to catch woo 


scious timidity 
It attempted to spread before the world the jo: 


“There is, indeed, every thing in your father’s situation indispensable inquiry, his poor wife’s reason had given way | cocks.” 
io make me retract my rash proposal of yesterday! When under the united evils of exile and bereavement. For years of a solitary life—the charms of bachelorship! It might 
t was made, I felt a lover's exquisite sympathy for beauty after his recall from banishinent did Count Fedoroff wan- | easier have extracted a saccharine quality from the alee, « 
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sought to preach contentment in a mud-hovel. And what rected, we pledge ourselves to the common council, to fur- \ The productions of Mesdames Colvin, Dumont, Hale 
has been its success ? Why—on the authority of the Middle- nish them a public dinner, at which turtle soup and cham- | Muzzy, Sedgwick, Sigourney, Thayer, Ware, and other : 
sex Gazette, we make it known—the editor is—married!  paigne shall flow as abundantly as heart or appetite could | will add interest to any page they may adorn. Boston is 
Oh, the sly rogue, to think that at the very time he professed wish. No half-way work—“ reform it altogether.” : : 
himself willing to accept of Major Noah’s wager, that all | = 
the conducters of the Journal would be married in six months, | 


the favourite seat of the lady-muses, and we are pleased to 


‘alki : learn, that their exertions are c ; "cess 
Walking. —We have no pretentions to the fon, nor do we || © exertions are crowned with success. Mrs 


rs . | Ware's last “ Bower of Taste” was beautifully ornamented 

so ; hay ie ever ourselves expect to make a conspicuous figure in the | ; 7 an Aaregranet 
he was sighing, and suing at his fair one’s feet!’ The Ma- - : P € | wi it! * elie han lleieiieal 

ghing, & beau monde ; but still we wish to be considered as supervi- with a lithographic print, and an original prize sketch 


jor, like Shakspeare—hem—‘“ knew human nature,” and - : lenti “ The Pi ” » bone aaa " 
Hamlet's ae married in two months after her vow of te in the deep and erudite rules of the art—for | ° en bn an es Ps 8 ma ” = a a 
fashion is truly an art—but in the little niceties and deli- | "PEF Of Mrs. Hale's ** Magazine,” which contains many 


elibacy. Oh, man—man! but three short months, and thou : : etheel \ . » guthalin : ae ao sail a ‘ 
c y 7 | cacies, which render it so intricate and perplexing. We do agree able articles, bearing the signatures of all the writers 
for the work, The poetry is unusually good 


hast come to this! However, we Ghgased & eeeeive ‘not wish to dress up the s bstantials of the di but th 

with open arms every repentant Benedict—or, in other ices, jelli habe cal _ aie —" ae : 

words, the whole fraternity ; for, sooner or later, they must N i ee ne: Se acne badly venders wi be pleased with dh 
Not the adjustment of the furniture, the mode of address- || new music published in to-day's Mirror. It is thought to 


Low to the fiat of lovely woman. Reason, nature, the best : - ‘ 
feelings and affections of the heart, all inculcate the divine | cards, or other ponderous and weighty considerations ; but ||be Mr. Horn’s chef d’eurre. In our next, we will endea 
coeliment ofteen — delicacies of dress, carriage, gait, &c. we acknowledge | your to give the sweet melody to which this is an auswer 


*.¢ r | 
,to be our ambition, Neither are we so scrupulous asto|) —-————__—__—__———— 
| catch an ague from an ill-turned fvot, or to die of asquabby | @i/bert Stuart. —This gentleman—esteemed not more for 


| 
HT 








“ Ob what were earth without the bliss 
Of angel woman's smile of love, 





Beaming with truth and tende 
As pure as seraphs breathe above ?”— 





hand ; but positively we like to see a lady, or gentleman | his eminence as an artist, than his exemplary conduct as a 
either, forsooth, walk with dignity—not limp likea Chinese jman—died in Boston, on the tenth instant, atthe age of se 


| venty-two years. His portrait of Washington has rendered 


\ barren spot in the flowery parterre of life '—a blct in ex-' lady in her five-inch slippers, or shuffle like a Greenlander 
istence ; but the married state presents all the blooming ver- |in his snow-shoes—not with the curve of a sailor's ham- 
dure ofan oasis, amid the sandy plains of Arabia—the only | mock, or the stiffness of an Indian tied upright to a stake— | standards of excellence. Among his more recent produc 
“ green spot in the desert of life.” Woman's worth, like a we like a medium. Many a lovely feature and enchanting |“ is a head of Mr. Forrest, the tragedian, which is de- 
tender flower, may be blasted by the rude breath of calum- | face is passed unnoticed on account of a graceless gait. We |cidedly superior to any we have ever yet seen of this great 
ny, or the more ruthless spoliations of man; but her affec- | must lay down our rules in the absence of a walking-school, actor. The canvas breathes the very life and look of the 
tion is an evergreen—like the camomile plant, it flourishes | which we sincerely deplore. Head to the front—a side. original, and it will now be considered invaluable, since th: 
more vigorously when trampled on—neither time, place, nor amble and mincing gait may be elegant in our parade horse, great artist has paid the debt of nature. His forte consisted 
ircumstance, can effect a change. | but are barbarous in alady. Shoulders square—beauty and jin historical painting, and he has been pronounced the first 
“ You may break, you may ruin, the vase, if you will, || health both demand this. Body firm and erect, and feet turn- jof the age a his line Such losses are felt by all—they are 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” | ed out! These requisitions are few and simple—and their | national calamities. 


i} poe : 
| his name immortal, and all his works have been pronounced 


These are the powerful adversaries which the bachelers | observance will create a national reform: for, say what we | Sans Souci ~Madame Johnson made a spirited, bet un 
have had to contend with. If they can steel themselves may in praise of the virtues, the beauty, the accomplish- successful attempt, on Monday last, to ascend in a balloon 
against some of the dictates of humanity, they still cannot ments, of our American fair, the fact cannot be denied, that | from this garden. We know not whether the failure was 
forego their natures. There is a kindred sympathy in man, they are excelled by many other nations in that ease aud dig-| ow ing to haste in the inflation, or to the impurity of the gas ; 
which will soon induce all the coadjutors of the editor to nity of carriage, which make women appear as queens of but we are inclined to attribute it to the latter cause. for the 
follow his example, and instead of wielding the anti-matri- existence—Junos on earth. These hints are most express- | aerial vessel seemed better filled thanm any we have seen 
monial pen, we may expect to see them holding a skein of ly applicable to the ladies, In our next we may probably | which have risen, without the least difficulty , with twice the 
silk for the wife to wind off, er trudging to market before say, with Cowell, “and now, my pretty gentlemen, we'll | weight of Madame J. We regret that the feelings of the 
breakfast, with their basket in hand; complete, steady, s0- | have a dash at you!” j 


er, and loving Benedicts. In conclusion, we congratulate Travelling Gentlemen.—We have now in “ our mind's ed, Accidents and disappointments will sometimes occur 
Mr. Whitman on his good fortune, and hope, ere long, we 3 


j : eye,” several young gentlemen of this city, w Jy | but when the greatest exertions are used to gratify the cw 
may celebrate the epithalamium for all the rest. & ae is ehiy, whe have lately 5 acts ~~ have ne of 
| made the tour of—a London voyage—and—back again !— | Tiosity of the spectators, they have »o right to complain 


Customs of New-York.—The inhabitants of this good city and who, on their return, have exhibited as modest a stock Pollock's Course of Time.—The editor of the Journal ot 
have one great characteristic of their Dutch ancestry, which of assurance, as if they had on board a consignment of Bris- "Commerce has lately administered to his readers “a pretty 
tol ware, door-plates and knockers. Doubtless these Messrs. | essential” dose of criticism upon this admirable work. It is 


| populace, on occasions like the present, cannot be restrain 








is, A most obstinate perseverance in established customs, | bs at ae 
whether of utility or not. The story of the old German and’ Snooks” have seen much in England, of which we poor an easy matter to detect faults, even in the most perfect of 
cits can hardly dream. They may have peeped into Al- | human productions, and thunderstruck as we were at the 
peculiar perverseness of their natures. Ik was long a cus- macks, after the regular winter season had closed, to get a exquisite merit of the poems of Mr. William Maxwell him 
tom among our forefathers, when carrying grain to the | sight at the rooms—they may have sported in the shilling self, we should not despair of discovering some weak parts 
mill en horseback, to pui it all in one end of the bag, and at- | gallery of Old Drury or ¢ ovent Garden, perhaps have ven- ‘even in them, if we had time to waste in reviewing his book 
tach a stone to the other as a counterbalance for the grain. | tured within the sacred precincts of the dress-circle—they Supposing him to measure the standard of poetic beauty 
A friend, by dint of entreaty, persuaded one to divide the | ™*Y have cracked their nuts and jokes at the same table by the style of his own lack-a-dasical eflusions, we are not 
grain, reject the stone, and place the centre of the bag on with a titled fop—the duke of mt. Albans’ most probably, for | at a loss to imagine how he has stumbled into such blunders 
the horse, thereby suggesting that half the weight would be he being the greatest fool mn England, they would naturally | Take, for instance, his affecting apostrophe to his little heart 
saved. The Dutchman, after many misgivings, tried the ecttaiate Sem sneene - Camatern tiny may have | —which, by-the-by, is the best poem we have ever seen frou 
experiment; but, as ill luck would have it, he had not pro- bravoed Sontag,‘ estris, Paton, or Stevens—applauded Kem- || jis pen—aund when Apollo bestows wreaths upon such can 
ceeded far, when the string which confined the mouth of ble and Young, or laughed at Matthews—they may have | didates as he, poor Pollock had better give up in despai 


the bag broke, and he lost half his produce on the ground. driven around Hyde-Park, and they may have been driven ‘ 


Nothing could convince him that this was accidental—the out again—they tad have _ eee the = Capense a link- i Eteite giddy Gutenine 
old way was the best, and so he would have it. It is thus) ©Y, OF else told him to wait till next time—they may have tue, giddy, Huttering heart 
r » , i 


‘ss é PORES -E aan dl apa * Whither would you go! 
with their posterity; their eyes are daily opened to the ay “ pane — “ and be re done up Must we, truant, mist we part 
folly and inutility of some of their practices, but still they like Jemmy Greens—and, finally, they may have seen the | 


“Will vou les ey 
are obstinately bent upon them. We have been induced to king !—And what of all this? Does the ain of England pro- | change ses 
make these remarks, from observing, the other day, a fine Guce a meoraaerany _— cn Retenscten Amelean? We 
row of new houses, which “ are being built” in Chatham- think it must—else why is such consummate puppyism dis- 
street, all of different heights and fashions: whereas it played by many who are called there by business ? An 
would have greatly added to their strength and appearance English gentleman has es er been proverbial for his ease and 
to have made them from a similar model. This is, however, | elegance of maaner, devoid of all affectation and fopyery 
uly one instance among a thousand which we could notice. Why are not a few of these qualific ations brought back by 
lhe fourth-of-July booths, the gingerbread sellers, the shan- some of our “ travelling gentlemen ? 


the bag of cora is familiar to many, and exemplifies the 


ro MY HEART.” 


‘If her eye is soft and blac 
“ Do not, do not go: 
She's too pre tty to be true 
* She'll deceive, | know 


\h! when that same witching evy« 
‘ Shoots you thro’ and thro’; 
You may sigh, and sigh, and sigh— 


Ww hy do they return But it will not de.’ 


. x i » s : eding, appare -ollec There, veader, what dk ma thi . Me s 
tee near the Park, occupied by the ox Columbus, under the — but oo te % m . ngli . oe npparently ectoct trv? It -3 . : , rs ; “ae “ -e Maxwe " 
7 2 . : : . socie ave . i > oetr “ > read and ¢ . » 0 
auspices of the corporation, and the music which is there . ae ee ee o Russenty betetiy ataded | poetry ae Gaaaage nae readboper ome wee fe 
to this deplorable fact, but hope some correspondent will gotten—lut not before.— The Course of Time” is, by no 


daily and nightly ground ow! to the edified listeners, savour s —— 
s s take the subject wp, and treat it with the severity it deserves, means, above censure, but it certainly contains some of thy 


strongly of Dutch origin. ot OA aaa : 
— ef We feel an inclination for the task, but avocations of more | finest poetry in our language ; and when we remember that 


There is one remaining custom to which we will advert 
It is, however, so truly national—so much of an heir-loom 
trom our fathers Hans and Dietterich, that we cannot ex- wits ree ttsiabeiece 
pect its purgation. We referto smoking in the streets. It Lady Fditors.—Much as our gallantry induced us to con- 
8 awfully odious to have our nasals and our gabardines cede praise to the novel attempt of ladies assuming the re- 
voth infected with the fumes of these fiery dragons, prepa- sponsibility of editors, we are free to confess, we were not , 
ratory to an enfree into a drawing-room, or a fele-a-fc/e_ prepared for such a display of talent and judgment as they aggocketien of every Cs —_— it in 


general utility to our patrons, prevent us from indulging the author died in early youth, we consider it as one of the 
ourselves with the lash of satire most extraordinary works that ever came from the press 
Its fine imagery, and clevated sentiment, render it inestima 
ble to all lovers of good poetry, and the pious spirit which 


breathes trom its pages, gives it a claim to the notice and 


with a fair acquaintance. We have petitioned, and sued in have exhibited. There is, indeed, a splendid galaxy of fe- i iienes Poems, by William Maxwell, Esq. published at Philate 
vain—now we offer a bribe. For every vile custom cor- male liferafi—or shall we say liferafa ’—in ow country. | pbis, by M. Thomas, ina solume of cue hundred and seveuty pages 























ANDANTE, CON MOLTO EXPRESSIVE. 


0 yes, we 


lives with-in my 








for - mer years, 





2 


I do not fly from scene to scene, 

That thoughts of her may banished be, 
For she is still, where’er I roam, 

A solace and a joy to me. 


of - ten 





heart the same. 


Al-though I ne - ver, 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


“0, YES, WE OFTEN MENTION HER.” 


COMPOSED BY M&. HORN. 


men -tion her, 


2 


I think not of her 


ne - ver 


I stray where we have often strayed, 
And linger where we often met, 
Without a thought of grief to shade, 

Although I never can forget. 


loss 


can 


| 


And breathe a - gain 


2> 





with 


her cher - ish’'d name, 





tears, Nor nour-ish with a vain 


for - ne - ver 


2 


They tell me that contentment dwells, 
Within her calm and spotless breast ; 
Then how can I unhappy be, 
When she I love so well is blest? 


And though she now is far 
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She 


a - way, 







re - gret, The me 


- mo - ry ot 





for - 


ne- ver can 


get. 


She thinks no more of other days, 
With sorrow, or with vain regret, 
Although, perchance, like me she says 

Oh no, I never can forget. 












THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY, 
BY REV. C. WOLFE. 


[ must tune up my harp’s broken string, 
For the fair has commanded the strain ; 
But yet such a theme will I sing, 
That I think she'll not ask me again: 


For I'll tell her youth’s blossom is blown, 


And that beauty, the flower, must fade— 


And sure, if a lady can frown, 
She'll frown at the words I have said 


The smiles of the rose-bud how fleet ! 
They come—and as quickly they fly 

Che violet, how modest and sweet! 
Yet the spring sees it open and die, 


ifow snow-white the lily appears! 
Yet the life of a lily’s a day; 

And the scow that it equals, in tears 
‘To-morrow must vanish away. 


Ah, beauty! of all things on earth 
How many thy charms most desire! 

Yet beauty with youtli has its birth— 
And beauty with youth must expire 


\h, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 

That my song in my sorrow I steep 
And where I intended to rail, 
I must lay down my lyre and weep 


hut Virtue indignantly scized 
The harp, as it fell trom my band; 
Serene was her look, though displeased 
And she utter’d her awful command 


‘ Thy tears and thy pity employ 


** For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain 


But those who my blessing enjoy, 

“ Thy tears and thy pity disdain 
‘ For beauty alone ne'er bestowed 

* Such a charm as religion has lent: 
‘And the cheek of a belle never glow’d 


“With a smile like the smile of content. 


‘ Time’s hand, and the pestilence rage, 
“No hue, no complexion can brave; 
‘For beauty must yield to old age, 
* But I will not yield to the grave 





TO MY SISTER. 
WRITTEN ON THE EVE OF DEPARTURE For 
EUROPE. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 
Kemember me. 


Yes, dear one, to the envied train 
Of those around, thy moments pay ; 
But wilt thou never kindly deign 
‘To think of him that's far away ? 
Thy form—thine eye—thine angel smile, 
For weary years I may not see; 
But wilt thou not, sometimes the while, 
My sister dear, remember me / 


But not in fashion’s brilliant hall, 
Surrounded by the gay and fair, 
And thou the fairest of them all, 
Oh think not, think not of me there 
But when the thoughtless crowd is gone, 


And hushed the voice of senseless glee, 


And ail is silent, still, and lone, 
And thou art sad, remember me. 


Remember me—but, loveliest, ne'er 
When in his orbit fair and high, 

The morning's glowing charioteer 
Rides proudly up the blushing sky ; 
But when the waning moonbeam sleeps, 
At midnight on the lonely sea 
And nature's pensive spirit weeps 
In all her dews, remember me 


Remember me, I pray—but not 

In Flora’s gay and blooming hour, 
When every brake has found its note 

And sunshine smiles in every flower ; 
But when the falling leaf is sear 

And withers sadly from the tree, 
And o’er the ruins of the year 

Cold autumn sighs, remember me 


Remember me—but choose not, dear 
The hour when on the gentle lake 
The sportive wavelets, blue and clear 

Soft rippling to the margin, break ; 
But when the deafening billows foam 
In madness on the pathless sea, 

Then let thy pilgrim faney roam 
Across them, and remember me 





Remember me—but not to join, 
If haply some thy friend should praise, 
’Tis far too dear, that voice of thine, 
To echo what the stranger says ; 
They know us not—but shouldst thou meet 
Some faithful friend of thee and me, 
Softly, sometimes, to him repeat 
My name—and then remember me. 


Remember me—not, I entreat, 
In scenes of festal weel-day joy, 
For then it were not kind and meet 
My thoughts the pleasure should alloy— 
But on the sacred, solemn day, 
And, dearest, on the bended knee, 
When thou for those thou lov’st dost pray, 
Sweet spirit, then remember me. 


Remember me—but not as I 
With anxious heart and drooping eve, 
And doubts ‘twould grieve thee I should tell, 
Pronounce the sad, sad word, farewell! 
But in thy calm, unclouded heart, 
Whence dark and gloomy visions flee, 
Oh there, my sister, bear my part, 
And kindly, then, remember me. 





SONNET. 


There was a beautiful spirit in her air, 
As of a fay at revel. Hidden springs 
Too delicate for knowledge should be there, 
Moving her gently like invisible wings. 
And then her lip outblushing the red fruit 
That bursts with ripeness in the autumn time, 
And the arch eye you would aot swear was 
mute, 
And the rich cheek as of a purer clime, 
And the low tone, soft as a pleasant flute 
Heard over water with the vesper chime, 
And then her forehead with its soft dark curl 
And the bewildering smile that made her 
mouth 
Like a torn rose-leaf moisten ‘d of the south— 
She has an angel's gifts—the radiant girl! 
Ab! Hope is oft a waking dream, 
A false, misguiding, dazzling beam, 
That leads the heart, by her betrayed, 
Still deeper, through affirction’s shade. 








FROM THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 
THE GRAVE. 


BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNE\ 


Written in 1822. 


Beneath these rankly spreading weed- 
This lowly mound, and dreary stone 
The sordid earth-worm darkly feeds 
On one meu loved to look upon. 
Of gentle race and beauty rare, 
The land delightingly she ranged, 
And now she slumbers deeply there : 
Ah! the heartaches to think how changed 


I saw her once in life, and said 
So beautiful a thing could not 
Breathe long on earth—but soon be mad 
To share in earth the common lot. 
Was 't idly thought ’—her form so fair 
Is buried in this narrow cave ; 
But late she lit this upper air, 
And now—I look upoa her grave! 


I mourn for her, though nought to me 
In kindred, or, indeed, in heart ; 
Save something that I liked to see 
And wished not ever to depart— 
A pleasant sight—a creature | 
Gazed on, in no unquiet mood, 
And turned from most unwillingly, 
To glance on things of meaner blo: 


A selfish grief! she lies within 
A place of solitary rest ; 
Where care shall never entrance win 
Nor anguish wring her lovely breast 
Light-hearted girl! I would that thou 
Could’st change thy lonely state with 
That lI might sleep the tomb below, 
And the sun shine again on thee! 
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